














Better snapshots are yours 


...for the LOOKING! 


Maybe you're overlooking this important 
thing in your picture taking: 


if you want to take unusual and interesting pic- 
tures, you simply have to get out and LOOK 
for the kind of pictures you want in the places 
where they are likely to happen! 


Take this wonderful picture of the deer 
in the snow. Do you suppose the photogra- 
phe: sat home and planned that picture? 
Hardly! Undoubtedly he knew from past 
experience that heavy snows drive animals 
out of their usual hiding places in search 
of food. So after a heavy snow, he took his 
camera out to the logical places. 


And see what a picture subject he found 
for his looking! 


One thing to remember about a// camera 
trips, though, is to be swre to take plenty of 
film. Su e, for example, the photogra- 
pher had used all his film before he came 
upon these deer among the cabins! You'll 
find it a good idea to buy your Ansco All- 
Weather film in the 3-Rol!l Economy Pak. 
That way you save a full nickel a roll, and 
have a spare supply of film handy! 


SAVE 15¢ 


with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 





Half the fun in photography is learning 

to do your own developing and printing. 
Complicated and expensive to learn, you think? 
Hardly! Just get yourself a copy of Ansco’s 
25¢ booklet “Developing and Printing Made 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. oor and see how simple it really is! 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. er ee ee 
“From Research to Reality” 
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“Winning is only 
half the fun!” 


—says BILL PERRY, of LaPorte, Ind., 
a leading |.A.A. winner in 1952. 
Read how Bill did it! w 


My teacher, Mr. George Nicklos, suggested that |! 
enter my project. 1.A.A. gives lots of awards . . . and 
people all over the country hear about the winners! 


We were starting to plan our metal shop 
projects at LaPorte High School when | heard 
about Ford Motor Company's LA.A. program, 


1 had a lot of fun making a tallstock turret attachmen?, 
but you can enter any project as long as you make it in 
school, and you're in the 7th’ through the 12th grades, 


When they wrote me about my award, the,- 
also invited Mr. Nicklas and me to Detroit with 
all expenses paid! We sure felt great about it! 


Mr. French, our principal, was mighty proud My pals were just as tickled as | was. They want to 
of us. He thinks LAA. is a terrific opportunity enter the 1953 |.A.A. program. | told them they could 
for students! More of them enter every year! find out all about it by writing to Ford Mctor Company. 


Comoran ae ee EE EE EE EE 


" even te | INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
1953 | FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 7940 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
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PROGRAM 
NOW! 


Please send free 1.A.A. rules book and entry blank to: 
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Newsmakers 


LEADER OF COLD-WAR NEUTRALS 


ONE MAN who doesn't like the United States’ 
new “get tougher” policy with Red China is Jawaharlal 
Nehru, prime minister of India. 

His country—like most of its neighbors in southern 
Asia—wants to stay out of the “cold war.” Nehru leads 
the Asian critics of the Eisenhower Administration’s 
decision to free the Chinese Nationalists to attack 
Red China. Without naming Genera! Eisenhower, he 
recently expressed alarm at “military minds” rising to 
power in government. 

Nehru was born in northern India in 1899. He was 
the son of one of India’s leading lawyers. Britain ruled 
India then. Nehru was one of the many rich Indians who 
went to school in Britain. There he saw British de- 
mocracy at work—and decided that Indians, too, had 
the right to rule themselves. 

He returned to India and set to work to drive the 
British out. The British kept putting him in prison (for 
ten years altogether), usually for urging Indians not to 
obey British laws. He was the right-hand man of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, saintly leader of Indians who opposed 
British rule. 

In 1947 Gandhi's disciple became the No. 1 man. 
India received its independence, and Nehru became 
head of the government. 

Since then, Nehru has worked desperately to modern- 
ize India and develop its resources, particularly af food 
and power. His motto, which appears on the wall of 
one of India’s new laboratories, is: “Do It Now. I Am 


INP photo 
To recall the late Mahatma Gandhi's campaign to revive India’s 
home spinning industry, Nehru makes thread on a spinning 
wheel on Gandhi's 83rd birthday anniversary last fall. Nehru 
also used the occasion to thank the U. S. for giving aid to india. 


Not Interested In Excuses For Delays. I Am Interested 
Only In Things Done.” 

Nehru fights India’s Communists, because he wants 
his country to stay democratic. But he also remembers 
and hates the days when Europeans ruled most of Asia. 
Because he wants Asians to rule Asia, he distrusts mili- 
tary action by the U. S. and other Western nations in 
Asia. He fears that the West's struggle against com- 
munism may bring on World War III. 

Whether he’s right or not, millions of Asians believe 
him and follow where he leads. 


WOMAN IN THE CABINET? 


FOR THE FIRST time 
since 1945, there’s a wonfan 
taking part in meetings of 
the President’s Cabinet. 

Right now Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, 48, Federal 
Security Administrator, is 
there only at President Eis- 
enhower’s invitation. But 
soon she may have a right 
to be there as boss of a 
Cabinet department of her 
own. Congress may soon 
create a Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Edu- 
gation. It would be the first new executive department 
with Cabinet rank since’ the Defense Department was 
set up in 1947. 

The U. S. Office of Education is part of Mrs. Hobby’s 
Federal Security Agency. Many educators want a sepa- 
rate, independent agency for Federal education ac- 
tivities, in order to take education out of politics. In a 
resolution passed Jast month, the American Association 
of. Schoo! Administrators urged the creation of a na- 
tional board of education, appointed by the President. 
This board would select the U. S. commissioner of 
education. What the Eisenhower Administration does 
about this appeal may affect the set-up of the proposed 
new Cabinet department. 

Mrs. Hobby got interested in politics when she was 
in high school. Her father was a Houston lawyer. She 
used to sit in his office to read the Congressional Record, 
and to listen to his friends discuss law and politics. She 
was through law school by the time she was 20. 

At 26, she married William P. Hobby, former Texas 
governor, and publisher of the Houston Post, the city’s 
biggest morning paper. She is now co-editor and pub- 
lisher. 

In World War II, she became the first commander 
of the Women’s Army Corps (WAC). In three years 
she built up the WACs to 100,000 women. Then she re- 
signed and returned to Houston. 

Last year she supported General Eisenhower for 
President. As leader of the Texas “Democrats for Eisen- 
hower,” she helped swing the state to the Republicans 
for the first time since 1928. 

Between jobs, Mrs. Hobby has found time to run 
a home and bring up two children, William, 20, and 
Jessica, 15. And for years past she’s been named one 
of the best dressed women in the U. S. 


Wide World photo 


Mrs. Oveta Hobby 








INSIDE WORLD WEEK: On this page—STALIN— 
DEAD OR DYING? WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
( pp. 6-8 )—Mob turmoil marks struggle for power in Iran; 
2,200-year-old ship is being salvaged; British study 
“ezier speling bil”; Red Cross campaign opens; Turkey- 
Greece-Yugoslavia sign treaty; Michigan plans world’s 
second longest suspension bridge. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: E. Alan Phillips, 15, of 
Lincoln, Mass. ( Youngest entrant ever to win the West- 
inghouse Grand Science Scholarship in the annual talent 
search of the Science Clubs of America) did research on 
whether the world would stay together if it were made 
of water. Marion O’Neill, 15, of the Bronx, a high school 
junior, was the youngest of nine persons to receive a 
medal from the Life Saving Benevolent Association of 
New York (she saved a boy from drowning in the East 
River, New York City). 


LAKE CRUISE: A week earlier than any previous year, 
Great Lakes shipping started to move last week. First 
vessel to brave lake waters was the freighter James Watt, 
traveling empty from Detroit to Buffalo March 1-2 to 
pick up a load of pig iron, The earliest previous date for 
ship movements on the Lakes was March 9. Coast Guard 
cutters are on the job to keep a channel clear in Lake 
Erie when ice in Lake Huron breaks up. Much of the 
iron ore for Midwest steel mills comes through the Lakes 
on ore boats. A long shipping season means more ore to 
make steel. 


BIG BUS BASE: The largest privately owned bus 


terminal in the nation opens in Chicago next week. The . 


$10,000,000, five-story building covers half a block. Two 
floors are below ground. Buses will enter and leave by 
underground ramps, to avoid traffic in the main business 
area of Chicago. Above ground are restaurants, stores, 
and parking space for 500 cars. 


DENTIFRICE DOUBTS: Do you like your toothpaste 
ammoniated, or green with chlorophyll? That's fine, if it 
helps you brush your teeth. Whether the “extras” in the 
dentifrice help your teeth isn’t proved, dentists say. Two 
Rochester, N.Y., dental researchers ran tests on 373 
Rochester school children, of whom 196 used ammoni- 
ated dentifrices and 177 did not. The two dentists said 
both groups had about the same number of cavities. The 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association has expressed itself as not impressed with 
the claims made for chlorophyll as a mouth deodorant 
and germ-fighter. 


WORLD’S LONGEST JUMP: How long does it take 

‘to fall five miles? Sauro Rinaldi, an Italian flier, jumped 
out of a plane 27,560 feet above Rome the other day, and 
didn’t open his parachute until he was 1,148 feet above 
the earth. The five-mile fall lasted two minutes and 58 
seconds. Rinaldi claims he set a new world’s record for 
a free-drop parachute jump. 


Harris & Ewing photo 


NO. 1 GIRL SCOUT: Here's the nation’s First Lady 
becoming the First Lady of Scouting. Cynthia Beth 
Curtis, 12, of Hyattsville, Md., is pinning the Girl Scout 
emblem on Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, as she is made 
honorary president of the Girl Scouts of America, In 
center is Virginia Ann Gray, 15, of Washington, D.C., 
and at right, Mrs. Roy F. Layton, national president of 
the Girl Scouts. The Girl Scouts celebrate their 41st anni- 
versary March 12. Their latest project is the “My Gov- 
ernment” badge, which will be awarded for study of 
Federal, state, and local government—along with active 
citizenship work in such tasks as helping to bring out 
the vote on Election Day. Another bunch of outdoor 
lassies, the Camp Fire Girls, mark their 43rd birthday 
March 17. They're starting a “Down to Earth” training 
program, which includes field trips to study the soil and 
its care. There are more than 1,450,000 Girl Scouts and 
more than 370,000 Camp Fire Girls in the United States. 
Happy birthday, girls! 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

AFTER STALIN—WHAT? Is Stalin dead or dying? The 
world wondered last week, after the Russian radio an- 
nounced that the Communist dictator lay gravely ill of a 
brain hemorrhage. First bulletins said he was partly 
paralyzed and unable to speak. The Communist Central 
Committee and Soviet Council of Ministers took charge 
of the government. If Stalin dies, who'll be Russia’s top 
boss—Malenkov? Beria? Molotov? Is the new boss al- 
ready in control? Or will there be a great struggle for 
power, as there was after Lenin's death in 1924? Would 
a change of masters in Russia help or hinder the ending 
of the “cold war”? Will the satellite countries take ad- 
vantage of the confusion to break away from Russian 
control? (See unit on Russian satellites, pp. 9-13). More 
next week on all this! 


ENDQUOTE: Governor John D. Lodge of Connecticut 
proclaiming the right of every man to speak out on his 
individual convictions: “If we become afraid of the man 


-or woman who stands for something, we shall have in 


public life an increasing number of men and women who 
will stand for anything.” 





6 
Mob Ru.e in tran? 


Who governs Iran—the Shah 
and his court? Premier Mossa- 
degh? the Majlis (legislature)? 
or the mobs of Teheran, the 
capital? 

That question was hard to answer 
amid the mad whirl of events in 
Teheran last week. Riots flared up 
when Shah Reza Pahlevi, Iran's king, 
suddenly announced that he was go- 
ing to Europe “for his health.” 

Howling mobs—supporters of the 
Shah—attacked Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh’s house. Mossadegh fled 
in pajamas to a nearby building used 
by U. S. Point Four workers. Later 
he took refuge in the parliament 
building and had his bed and meals 
brought in. 

The Shah cancelled his trip abroad 
as suddenly as it had been an- 
nounced, Meanwhile, pro-Mossa- 
degh mobs staged their own riots. 
The outlawed but very active Tudeh 
(Communist) party joined in, ap- 
parently on Mossadegh’s side. Com- 
munist mobs shouted: “Yankees, go 

“home!” and threw stones at U.S. 
jeeps. 

Premier 


Mossadegh, regaining 


World 


News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TREND 


control at least temporarily, ousted 
the chief of staff of the army for fail- 
ing to stop the riots. 

What's Behind It: Sume observers 
believe that Premier Mossadegh and 
backers of the Shah are struggling 
for power. The Shah, despite the 
Premier's opposition, has urged a 
speedy settlement of the dispute 
with Britain over Iranian oil. Iran 
nationalized the former British- 
owned oil industry in 1951. Little oil 
has been produced since then, and 
none has been sold abroad. 

The Shah’s program for distribut- 
ing royal estates among landless 
farmers is said to have angered the 
premier (and the landowners who 
back the premier). 

The “trigger man” who set off the 
latest rioting may have been the 
Moslem religious leader, Ayatollah 


Y A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Kashani, who is also speaker of the 
Majlis. He formerly backed Mossa- 
degh, but recently broke with the 
premier. 


Greek Ship Ahoy! 


The oldest commercial ship 
ever found is being rescued from 
its 2,200-year rest under the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Around 230 B. C. one Marcus 
Sestius, a Roman who became a 
Greek citizen, sent out a 110-foot 
ship. Its assignment was to bring a 
cargo from central Italy to Marcus’ 
headquarters on Delos, an island off 
Greece. The ship went to the bot- 
tom off the coast of southern France. 

Now the National Geographic So- 
ciety and the French government 
are cooperating in a unique ship- 
salvage operation. They have al- 
ready brought up nearly 1,000 pot- 
tery urns, some of them containing 
wine. 

After the ship is raised to the sur- 
face, an exact duplicate will be built. 
It will retrace the route of the last 
voyage of Marcus’ ship, with the use 
of the same type of rigging and 
navigation aids. 


Ezier Speling Kuming? 


Are English words too hard to 
spell? 

Some members of Britain’s House 
of Commons think so. Commons has 
agreed to take up a bill to authorize 
studies aimed at developing a new 
way of spelling. It would be based 
on the way words sound. 

The plan was advanced by Mont 
Follick, a Labor Party member, and 
Isaac J. Pitman, a Conservative. They 
said :t would make reading and writ- 


INP photo 


YOUTH FOR DEMOCRACY: President Eisenhower reaches for a paper on the floor, 
during a visit by “Voice of Democracy” contest winners. Left to right are: Robert 
Davis, 17, Maui High School, Maui Island, Hawaii; Frank Lammedee, 17, South Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) High School; the President; Adelaide Nacamu, 14, Peekskill, N. Y. A 
fourth co-equal national winner (not shown) was Thomas J. Walsh of Washington, 
D. C. The VU. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and radio-TV broadcasters and 
manufacturers sponsor the contest. Nearly a million U.S. high schoolers took part 
this year. Each wrote and voiced a radio script entitled: ‘| Speak for Democracy.” 


ing easier for the 30 per cent of 
British children who are illiterate or 
have trouble reading. 

Commons passed the Follick-Pit- 
man Bill on “second reading.” The 65 
to 53 vote represented only one fifth 
of the members of Commons. And 





the bill may die when it comes up 
for final approval (“third reading”). 

(In Georgia, a similar fate met the 
‘andor” proposal mentioned on our 
news pages last week. The Georgia 
House of Representatives passed a 
bill to create a new word, “andor.” 
The State Senate refused to consider 
the bill—thus killing it.) 

What's Behind It: Efforts to simpli- 
fy English spelling have been going 
on ever since spelling began. When 
he was in the printing business, 
Benjamin Franklin started changing 
British spellings of common words. 
Noah Webster, in his first American 
Dictionary (published in 1828), 
dropped the u from British spellings 
of such words as colour, honour, and 
favour. He changed words like 
metre, centre, and theatre to meter, 
center, and theater. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
campaigned for simpler spelling. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has approved such “modern- 
ized” spellings as program (dropping 
the final “me”), catalog (dropping 
‘ue”), tho (dropping “ugh”), and thru 
instead of “through”). 

According to one series of investi- 


gations, about 22 per cent of the 
words in the English language are 
not phonetic—that is, are not spelled 
the way they sound. 


Why Didn’t They Vote? 


Why did only one American 
out of three vote in the 1952 
Presidential election? 

Those under 21 (under 18, in 
Georgia) were too young to vote, of 
course. Millions more just didn't 
bother to register or to go to the 
polls on election day. And the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation estimates 
that an additional 13,166,000 people 
were kept from voting by state laws 
or state voting regulations. 

The Foundation said a million 
members of the armed forces were 
denied the vote. This happened be- 
cause their home states either did not 
have absentee voting laws or be- 
cause absentee voting laws were so 
worded that servicemen could not 
use them. 

The Foundation said another 12,- 
166,000 were kept from voting by 
state laws requiring payment of poll 
taxes, forbidding voting by persons 
who cannot read or write, or barring 
from the polls persons who have re- 
cently moved and have not met resi- 


BIG THREE AT U.N.: “The rulers of the Soviet Union can stop 


Wide World phote 
the (Korean) 


war whenever they want to.’ So Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (left, with hand to mouth) 
said in his first speech to the U.N. General Assembly as new U. S. chief delegate 
to the United Nations. Mr. Lodge (who has a son fighting in Korea) said Russia aids 
Communist armies in Korea. He declared that it’s useless for the U.N. to try any 
new move ito end the war unless the Communist “aggressors” are ready to cooperate. 
Russia's chief delegate, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky (lower right), ac- 
cused the Eisenhower Administration of planning to enlarge the war in the Far East 
and to use “Asian boys as cannon fodder.’ Between the U. S. and Russian dele- 
gates is Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain, the other ‘Big Three’ nation. Behind 


Jebb, arms folded, 


dence requirements for voting in 
their new voting districts. 

Despite these difficulties, the 62,- 
042,777 vote last November was a 
record high in this country. 

The Foundation announced these 
winners in its “register and vote” 
campaign: 

Utah was the state with the great- 
est percentage of eligible voters who 
actually voted—79.6%. Rhode Island 
conducted the most effective state- 
wide registration campaign. Mary- 
land and Texas had the greatest in- 
crease over their 1948 vote—17.7%. 
Philadelphia had the most effective 
city-wide “register and vote” drive. 
Cleveland had the best city-wide 
registration effort. Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Pa., had the highest 
voting percentage of any county in 
the country. 


Give Money, Give Blood 


This is Red Cross Month. The 
Red Cross wants our money and 
our blood. 

Volunteer workers are asking 
Americans to give $93,000,000 for 
the 1953 budget of the American 
Red Cross—and to give 5,000,000 


is Ernest A. Gross, a member of the U. 5S. delegation. 


pints of blood to save lives in Korea 
and on the “home front.” 

The Junior Red Cross, which has 
20,000,000 members, is also running 
its membership drive in U. S. schools 
this month. This branch of the Red 
Cross was started in World War I, 
when President Wilson thought that 
school children should have a hand 
in the war effort. The school contri- 
butions go to help children in dis- 
aster-stricken or underprivileged 
areas. 

The American Red Cross has 
three main jobs: (1) It provides 
volunteer workers for military hospi- 
tals, and for welfare work among 
men in the armed forces and their 
families; (2) It sends workers and 
money into areas stricken by dis- 
asters—floods, storms, earthquakes, 
great fires; (3) It collects blood for 
the armed forces, for civil defense, 
and for civilians. This year, besides 
its other work, the Red Cross is go- 
ing to produce Gamma globulin. 
This substance gives temporary im- 
munity from polio (see news pages, 
Jan, 21, 1953). 

The American Red Cross is a 
member of the League of Red Cross 
Societies. This is an international 
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new link in the chain of free-world defenses is the 


treaty of friendship just signed by three former foes—Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey (see story). Diagonal shading marks Russia and Russian-dominated areas. 


agency through which national Red 
Cross organizations send aid to other 
nations. The American Red Cross 
contributes about $400,000 a year, as 
well as quantities of supplies and 
materials, for disaster relief and 
other welfare activities abroad. 

In addition, the American Red 
Cross contributes $25,000 a year to 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. This is a group of Swiss 
citizens. This committee, under 
authority of international treaties, 
carries on welfare work among war 
prisoners and among civilians who 
are refugees from war or who are 
imprisoned during war time. In addi- 
tion, it tries to provide people at 
home with information about their 
loved ones who are cut off by war or 
its effects. 

The Communists in Korea have re- 
fused to allow the International 
Committee to carry on its usual wel- 
fare work in prison camps or among 
the refugees in Communist-held ter- 
ritory. 


_ Balkan Hatchet Buried 


Three old enemies have ‘‘bur- 
ied the hatchet.’’ Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia last week signed 
a treaty of friendship. 

They promised to work together 
in defense planning and to act to- 
gether against an attack on any one 
of them. The attack they fear is from 
their Soviet-bloc neighbors (sce map). 

What's Behind It: The Balkans— 
Europe’s southeastern peninsula— 
has often been a cockpit of struggle 
among Turk, Greek, and Slav. The 


former Turkish Empire once in- 
cluded what is now Greece and 
Yugoslavia, Thirty years ago Tur- 
key and Greece waged a war. After 
World War II Communist Yugoslavia 
—then a Russian satellite—helped 
arm Greek Communist rebels who 
were fighting the government of 
Greece. 

The three new Balkan allies differ 
in many ways. Yugoslavia, though 
it no longer takes orders from Rus- 
sia, has a Communist government; 
Turkey is a republic; Greece, a 
kingdom with a constitution. 

Religion divides them, too. The 
Turks are Moslems. Greeks follow 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Nearly 
half the Yugoslavs also belong toa 
branch of the Orthodox Church, but 
38 per cent are Roman Catholics and 
ll per cent Moslems. 

But today these Balkan neighbors 
find their differences less important 
than their common danger: The 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

Uncle Sam has a great interest in 
the area occupied by the three 
nations. Their territory forms a bar- 
rier keeping Russia and her satel- 
lites away from the Mediterranean 
region—with its vital sea and land 
trade routes to the Far East and the 
oil-rich Middle East. 

To prevent Soviet seizure of this 
strategic area, the United States in 
1947 began sending military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. Last year these 
two nations joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which is 
in charge of defending Western Eu- 
rope against Communism. 

Some NATO countries do not 


want Communist Yugoslavia as a 
member of NATO. But the Greek- 
Turk-Yugoslavs have probably the 
largest army in Europe except 
Russia's. 

One clause in the treaty is an in- 
vitation to other Balkan nations to 
join. Will this clause lure Russian 
satellite countries to break away 
from Russian contrdl—as Yugoslavia 
did in 1948—and put themselves 
under protection of the new alliance? 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


LONG SPAN—The second longest 
suspension bridge in the world will 
tie the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan to that state’s major centers of 
population. The $95,000,000 bridge 
will cross the Strait of Mackinac, 
which connects Lake Huron with 
Lake Michigan. Some bridge engi- 
neers say it actually will be the long- 
est suspension bridge in the world— 
8,614 feet from cable anchor to cable 
anchor. But the distance between 
suspension towers, 3,800 feet, is 400 
feet shorter than the tower-to-tower 
measurement for the Golden Gate 
Bridge at San Francisco. The Mack- 
inac bridge with its four-lane high- 
way will be opened in 1956. It will 
shorten the time for crossing the 
Strait from the present 53 minutes 
(by ferry) to 10 minutes. 

WORLD BOOM—World industrial 
production reached a record high 
level in 1951, the newly issued 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
shows. Output was 33 per cent above 
1948 and 15 per cent above 1950. 
Since 1932, world industrial pro- 
duction has tripled. The yearbook 
shows that the U.S. has greatly out- 
stripped Britain as the world’s lead- 
ing trader. In 1951 U.S. exports 
were 16.5 per cent of world export 
trade, and Britain's 11.7 per cent. 


Quick Maz 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. All these are purposes of the new 
Greek-Turk-Yugoslav pact except: (a) 
mutual defense against Soviet aggres- 
sion; (b) opposing NATO plans for de 
fense of Western Europe; (c) luring 
Balkan satellites away from Russia. 

2. Would you go to (Iran, Yugo- 
slavia, Great Britain, United Nations) 
to find (House of Commons, Shah, 
General Assembly, Majlis, Communist 
dictatorship) P 





STALIN’S. STOOGES 


| Russias” 


How They Got That Way 


RAW a line on the map of Eu- 

rope from Denmark to the 
Adriatic Sea. That line cuts Europe 
just about in half. 

West of that line (if you ignore a 
few jigs and jogs) lies the free world. 
The countries have democratic gov- 
ernments. They are defense partners 
of the United States. They carry on 
a huge world-wide trade. They in- 
clude some of the chief centers of 
industry outside of our own land. 
Their ways and customs are much 
like ours. In fact, America is made 
up mostly of people who came from 
those lands, and their descendants. 

When you cross that line, you step 
into another world: the Communist 
world, 

In some ways this has always been 





EUROPE as it looks from Russia: 


a different world. Most of the people 
are poor farmers. They live on a 
great plain that sweeps eastward into 
Asia. Here you find fewer schools, 
fewer industries, fewer people per 
square mile, than in Western Europe. 


LAND OF THE SLAVS 

Most of the people are Slavs—one 
of the great branches of the human 
family. But there has been a great 
stirring-in of other peoples as a re- 
sult of migrations of ancient tribes. 
Like raisins in a cake, groups of Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Turks, and others 
are dotted here and there. 

West of our line, most of the coun- 
tries have been strong, independent 
nations for many years. 

East of our line most of the coun- 


tries are newcomers. A century ago, 
not a single one of Europe’s Commu- 
nist countries (except Russia) exist- 
ed in anything like its present form. 

Throughout history eastern Eu- 
rope has been at the mercy of con- 
querors from outside. Mongols from 
Asia swept through. For a long time 
Turkey held the southern part. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia were often 
rivals for the rest. 

During World War II the Germans 
overran the whole region. Then the 
Russians came back and marched 
westward to help the allies smash 
Germany. 

Then—in less than four years 
Communists got control of practi- 
cally all of Eastern Europe. It hap- 
pened even though most of the peo- 
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Which way is west? How can you te!l? What clues do you have to distances on this kind of map? 





The 


“Little || Russias” 


ple opposed the Communists. How? 
Let’s take Hungary as an example. 
Like most of the 90,000,000, East 
Europeans outside of Russia, the 
Hungarians were overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist. Yet, in 1944, many 
of them hailed the Russians as “lib- 
erators.” Hungarians, like other East- 
ern Europeans, rejoiced to see their 
German oppressors driven out. 


IT HAPPENED IN HUNGARY 

Along with Russia’s Red Army 
came Hungarian Communists 
(trained in Russia). They promised 
still more “liberation.” Poor peasants 
were to get land if the Communists 
ran the government, they said. Work- 
ers would get better wages. 

The Hungarians weren't fooled. In 
1945 they held their first postwar 
election. They gave 60 per cent of 
their votes to the Smal! Holders. a 
middle-of-the-road political party 
The Communists got only 17 per cent 
of the votes. Happy crowds surged 
through the streets. The people 
shouted: “Hungary will not be Red!” 

However, the Communists insisted 
on joining a coalition government 
with the Small Holders. Hungarian 
leaders dared not refuse. After all, 
the Red Army stil] stood guard in 
Hungary and protected the Commu 
nists. 

The Communists got only three 
seats out of 12 in the cabinet. But 
one of the three was the ministry of 
the interior. As in most European 
countries, the police—and the dread 
ed secret police—are run by the min 
ister of the interior. 

The Communists accused some 
members of the Smal] Holders party 
of plotting to overthrow the govern 
ment. The Small Holders agreed to 
expel them from their party 


TIGHTENING THE SCREW 


The screw tightened. The Commu 
nists accused other leaders— more im- 
portant leaders. Still hoping to 
satisfy the Reds, the Smal! Holders 
replaced the accused officials by 





Unusvo! words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 16 


people more friendly to the Com- 
munists. 

A little later the premier went on 
a vacation in Switzerland. While he 
was gone, the Communists accused 
him of plotting against his own gov- 
ernment. He dared not come home. 
He resigned. 

The Communists—still a minority 
in the government—called for new 
elections. But this time the Commu- 
nists ran the election. Opposition 
voters were barred from the polls 
Ballots were destroyed. Truckloads 
of Communists wheeled from one 
voting place to another to vote again 
and again. The police, under orders 
from the Communist interior minis- 
ter, did nothing to stop this stealing 
of the election. 

Even so, the Communists won the 
election by only a narrow margin. 
But that was enough. They took over 
the government—and that was the 
end of freedom for Hungary. 

The pattern was repeated in other 
countries: Small but determined 
bands of Communists wormed their 
way to power against a scared and 
divided majority of non-Communists. 
By 1948 Eastern Europe had become 
Russia's front yard. 
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FREEDOM AHEAD! 


OUR FRONT COVER: Carrying what 
little they could, an East German fam- 
ily seurries across the boundary into 
West Germany—anc the free world. 
The tide of refugees from communism 
has swelled to an all-time high in 1953. 
East Germans have been fleeing into 
Western-occupied West Berlin and into 
West Germany at the rate of a thousand 
a day! 

The Communists, trying to halt es- 
capes, have been interfering with traffic 
between East and West Berlin. 

The flights from communism show 
that the spirit of freedom still lives 
east of the Iron Curtain that separates 
the two parts of Europe. How far 
should our Government go to take ad- 
vantage of that spirit? 

Some Americans believe the U. S. 
should take action to free the “satel- 
lites” (as the Russian-dominated coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are often 
ealled). The Eisenhower Administration 
has taken the first step toward such a 
program. The new Administration says 
the Russians enslaved other peoples by 
misusing postwar agreements with the 
West (WW, Mar. 4, p. 4). Where do 
we go from there? Should we step up 
our propaganda attack through such 
means as the “Voice of America”? 
Should we help Eastern European exile 
groups to organize underground re- 
sistance in their homelands? Should we 
send secret agents to stir up unrest and 
rebellion in Communist countries? 

(Cover photo from United Press.) 


WHAT WE’D SEE 
1F WE COULD LOOK 
BEHIND THAT IRON CURTAIN 
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The Colonies for 


“Little | | Russias”’ 


UP TO 1948, Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia was “teachers pet” in 
Stalin’s East European “schoolroom.” 
Next to Stalin himself, Tito was the 
roughest and toughest and most pow- 
erful Communist dictator. 

In fact, he was so rough and 
tough that finally he refused to take 
orders from Stalin. Tito was “ex- 
pelled” from the “Soviet school.” 

Headmaster Stalin is making sure 
that nobody disturbs his class again. 
He's teaching his Eastern European 
pupils this lesson: They’re working 
for Russia now. 


1. 


The satellites have more than a 
million men under arms (and twice 
as many armed police). 

All of the satellite armies get the 
same basic training. They use Rus- 
sian-type arms. A Russian commands 
the Polish armed forces. Russian- 
born or Russian-trained soldiers run 
the ministry of defense in Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. Satellite offi- 
cers must know the Russian language 
—for operating plans are issued in 
Russian. Many satellite officers go to 
Russia for training. Thousands of 
Russian officers hold important places 
in the satellite armies. 





Arms—for Russia. 


2. Goods—for Russia. 


Eastern Europe has always been 
chiefly a farming region. But today 
industries are being built at a great 
rate. The satellites are turning out 
about 50 per cent more electric 
power and steel than before World 
War II. By 1955 they expect te be 
producing twice as much oil, steel, 
and electric power as in 1937, and 50 
per cent more coal. These products 
are the foundation-stones for an in- 
dustrial country. 

In 1949 Russia set up a Council of 
Mutual Economic Aid. Russians con- 
tro] it, though the satellite countries 
are members. The Council decides 
what the satellites shall produce. 
Guided by the Council, each satellite 
has its Two-Year or Five-Year or 
Six-Year Plan. The whole network 
of plans and trade agreements among 
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Long in the Minneapolis Tribune 


You can’t fight bullets with biveprints! The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which defends Western Evrope, wants 95 divisions (well over a million troops) 
and 9,000 planes—by 1955. Even that distant goal would probably be impossible 
if France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux don’t organize their proposed ‘‘Evropean 
Army.” (None of the six has yet accepted the plan.) NATO at present has only 
about 12 divisions ready to fight. A Communist attack in the next 18 months, says 
NATO Commander Matthew Ridgway, would inflict ‘grievous losses’ on his army. 


the Soviet-bloc countries is called the 
“Molotov Plan” (after Russian Depu- 
ty Premier Molotov). Its aim is to 
strengthen Eastern Europe—as a 
workshop for Russia. 

Trade among the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries has increased 10 
times over since pre-war days. Ex- 
ports to Russia have risen by leaps 
and bounds. Meanwhile, trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe 
has dried up to a trickle. Should it be 
stopped altogether? The pro-con 
article on the next page discusses this 
issue. 


3. Men—-for Russia. 


In Hungary, Communist confec- 
tioners recently produced stick candy 
that looks like any other kind—till 
you suck it. Then the words: “Love 
the Soviet Union” appear. 

Whose picture gets the place of 
honor in schoolrooms and public 
places of the satellite countries? You 
guessed it—Stalin’s. 


There are slave labor camps for 
those who are “politically unrelia- 
able.” Some observers believe a mil- 
lion or more Eastern Europeans are 
“permanent guests” in these camps. 

For Communists who (like Tito of 
Yugoslavia) get the queer idea that 
their own country comes first, ahead 
of Russia, there’s a special treat- 
ment: the “purge.” The Russian word 
for it is chistka, which means “cleans- 
ing.” Every so often the Communist 
party itself is “clearised” of those who 
aren't “reliable.” Some lose their 
party membership. Some lose their 
lives. 

Recently these purges have had a 
distinctly anti-Jewish flavor (WW, 
Feb. 25, p. 4). 

What’s the goal of all this “shock 
treatment of the mind”? Says one 
historian: If the process of Russify- 
ing” goes on for a few generations, 
“Eastern Europe will have no more 
Poles, Czechs, or Hungarians, but 

(Continued on page 22) 





SHOULD WE PUT A STOP TO IT? 


month the U.N, plans a con- 

ference in Switzerland on East- 

West trade in Europe. The purpose is 

to increase buying and selling across 

the Iron Curtain that divides free West- 

ern Europe from the Communist satel- 
lites. of Eastern Europe. 

What attitude should the U. S. take 
at this meeting? 

Some people think our Government 
is trying to “have it both ways” in East- 
West trade. 

On the one hand, we tel! the West- 
ern Europeans to quit sending arms, 
munitions, and goods useful for war 
purposes to Communist countries. Un- 
der the Battle Act, passed in 1951, we 
cut off U. S. aid to any country that 
ships such materials to the Reds. 


r “ 
“CURSE THE REDS AND PASS THE AMMUNITION” 


At the same time, in the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, our 
representatives have encouraged East- 
West trade. 

This trade (see chart) has decreased 
greatly since World War II. Some Con- 
gressmen and other U. S. leaders de- 
mand that it be cut down still more or 
stopped altogether. They argue: 


1. East-West trade makes the 
Communists stronger. 

Not long ago a “slave laborer” in 
the uranium mines of Communist 
East Germany escaped to the West. 
He reported production of uranium 
(the raw material for atomic bombs) 
was increasing because of new min- 
ing machinery. The machinery bore 





te 
nox in Nashville Banner 


What does the cartoonist mean by that title? How may trade become “ammunition”? 
Is the West inconsistent in opposing communism but continuing to trade with Reds? 


A PRO-CON DISCUSSION 


EAST-WEST TRADE 
in Europe 


the trademark of a well-known West 
German firm. 

It’s legal for our allies to sell this 
kind of machinery to the Commu- 
nists. This shows how hard it is to 
draw the line between goods useful 
for war and those which aren't. 
Western Europeans sell transporta- 
tion equipment to the Reds, This 
equipment could be used to move 
military supplies in case of war. Sup- 
pose the Reds buy such harmless 
goods as clothing from the West. 
That frees their own clothing fac- 
tories to make, say, military uni- 
forms. 

Still worse are the loopholes. Not 
long.ago the British estimated that 
the West Germans were smuggling 
as much to Eastern Europe as they 
sell legally. Ball bearings, lead, rub- 
ber—all kinds of materials forbidden 
by the Battle Act—are getting 
through. 

The Swiss and the Swedes aren't 
bound by the Battle Act, because 
they don’t get U. S. aid. Sweden sells 
Eastern Europe high-grade iron ore 
and ships. 

Materials from the free world are 
strengthening the Red war machine 
for the day when it may attack the 
free world. 


2. You can’t do business with 
Communists. 

For the Communists, trade is a 
weapon. Hungary promised food to 
Austria and didn’t deliver it. The 
Poles upped the price of their coal 
in sales to Italy, because Italy need- 
ed the coal so badly. Sweden sent 
iron ore to Poland in exchange for 
Polish coal—and received only part 
of the promised coal. 


3. Western Europe can trade 
somewhere else. 

Whatever Western Europe gets 
from the Communists, she can buy 
from some place in the free world. 
The Western Europeans can develop 
new sources of supplies in their 





colonies or in undeveloped regions 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

We Americans will be glad to sell 
Europeans more goods, and if they 
try hard enough, the Europeans can 
sell more of their goods in the Unit- 
ed States and other free world coun- 
tries. Of course, this switch-over 
won't be easy. Let's admit that we 
may have to increase our aid to Eu- 
rope temporarily and that tariffs, in- 
cluding our own, may have to come 
down. 

The Russian satellites have learned 
how to get along without their old 
trade with the West, by increasing 
trade with one another and with 
Russia. Why can’t the free world 
make a similar switch? 4 

Western European leaders, and 
many Americans, disagree. They 
say: “East-West trade must be con- 
tinued and increased.” They argue: 


1. East-West trade is necessary 
for the West. 

Stop East-West trade, and you'll 
destroy the strength we've built up 
in Western Europe. These thickly 
settled industrial lands must import 
to live. For example they need huge 
quantities of grain, coal, and timber. 
The best and cheapest and nearest 
supply source has always been East- 
ern Europe. And the East is the 
customary and natural market for 
surplus industrial goods of Western 
Europe. East and West are natural 
trade partners. 

Take away this trade, and the 
Western Europeans will have to 
have either more aid or more trade 
from the United States. Are we ready 
to buy far more European products 
than today? Or to add billions of 
dollars tothe billions of dollars 
we've already given Europe? That's 
the choice. 

The Western Europeans lack the 
dollars to buy our goods. The’ only 
way they can pay for what they im- 
port is to export more of their own 
goods. Perhaps, in the long run, 
Western Europe could develop new 
markets and new sources of supply 
in other parts of the free world. But 
this would be a long and doubtful 


process. 


2. In war-useful materials, East- 
West trade helps the West as 
much as it does the East. 

Italy was criticized for a trade 
agreement under which, among 
other things, she was to send 60 


locomotives to Russia for use in Rus- 
sian mines. But this agreement was 
to bring Italy, in return, such valua- 
ble raw materials as iron ore, pig 
iron, steel ingots, manganese, and 
copper. Chrome ore is another de- 
fense material that Russia supplies 
to Western European countries. East 
European coal keeps Western Eu- 
rope’s arms factories running. East 
European timber builds houses for 
West European workers. 

The Western Europeans them- 
selves have cut off all but a trickle 
of war supplies to the West. Here’s 
what former President Truman said, 
even before the Battle Act was 
passed: The Western Europeans 
have cut off more than 90 per cent 
of the flow of major war-useful ma- 
terials that used to go to the Com- 


munists. Furthermore, the Western 
European nations have greatly re- 
duced smuggling. And last October 
they agreed to clamp down on those 
unscrupulous traders who buy war 
materials to get them to the Reds 
through a neutral country. 


3. Don’t let people behind the 
Iron Curtain feel they’re forgot- 
ten, 

Cutting off what remains of East- 
West trade would lower living stand- 
ards in Eastern Europe without 
doing much damage to the Reds’ 
war machine. Red propagandists 
would tell their people they were 
innocent victims of the West's eco- 
nomic warfare. Freedom would lose 
friends. The release of Eastern Eu- 
rope from Communist tyranny might 
be delayed. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO 
EAST-WEST TRADE 


(1) Money-bag_ charts (at right, 
top) compare the value of East-West 
trade in 1938 (just before World War 
II) with the latest available figures. 
The dollars are figured in terms of 
equal buying power, so that inflation 
doesn’t distort the picture. The charts 
show that total trade has dropped to a 
third of its former level. The decline 
has been much greater in what Eastern 
Europe sells to Western Europe (“E to 
W”) than in what Western Europe sells 
to Eastern Europe (“W to E”) 

(2) Pie charts (at right) show that 
East-West trade has always meant 
more, in the total trade picture, to 
Eastern Europe than to Western Eu- 
rope. The whole pie represents the 
total trade of the region indicated. The 
black slice is that proportion of the 
total trade which is East-West trade. 
For Western Europe, which has a large 
world-wide trade, East-West trade with- 
in Europe has always been a rather 
small proportion of the total trade. 

(3) The charts at bottom make clear 
that Western Europe depends on East- 
ern Europe chiefly for raw materials 
and food. Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, buys mostly manufactured and 
industrial goods from Western Europe. 


WHAT THE WEST GETS 
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Black area represents percentage share 
of East-West trade in total export trade 
of each region. 
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Teen-age 


“Smoke 
Eaters” 


LANG! Clang! Clang! 

A fire in Waldo, Arkansas! A 
house is ablaze from the explosion 
of a kerosene stove. 

The town fire department rushes 
to the scene. With the firemen ride 
a group of teen-age boys. At the fire 
these young “smoke eaters” lend a 
hand in a hundred different ways. 
They lug ladders, axes, and other 
equipment from fire truck to fire- 
men. They stand guard by the hose 
to prevent ‘cars from running over it 
They direct traffic and keep back the 
crowds. 

At last the fire is quenched. As the 
weary fire-fighters return to the 
truck, their teen-age helpers reel up 
the hose and tote back the equip- 
ment. Then off rolls the department 
again—ready to answer the next 
alarm. 


JUNIOR FIREMEN 


This is Waldo’s fire department in 
action. The blaze we've described 
happened last November. The men 
who rode the truck are adult volun- 
teers of the Waldo fire department. 
The teen-agers with them are volun- 
teers, too. They're the Waldo Junior 
Firemen. 

Waldo has 12 of them—all students 
of Waldo High School. They don’t 
actually fight the fires. But they an- 
swer alarms and help out at fires in 
every way that doesn’t expose them 
to danger. Waldo’s fire chief says: “I 
don’t see how a volunteer fire cle- 
partment could operate without 
junior firemen.” 

In a pinch, the boys could prob- 
ably do the men’s work—for they, 
too, know the skills of fire-fighting. 
They attend classes taught by adult 
firemen on two evenings every 
month. Here they study fire preven- 


Waldo Public Schools photo 


JUNIOR FIREMEN of Waldo (Ark.) High pose beside their town's “hook-and- 


ladder” truck. In center, front row, is 


Jimmy Baker, 17-year-old Junior Fire 


Chief. in background are adult members of Waldo’s volunteer fire department. 


tion, first aid, and how to use fire- 
fighting equipment. 

Suppose an alarm rings during 
school hours. Junior firemen are usu- 
ally permitted to go, if they're not 
attending “a class session at the time 
of the alarm. 

The Junior Firemen do more than 
answer fire alarms. They also direct 
all fire drills at Waldo High. Each 
Junior Fireman is assigned a section 
of the school. It’s his duty to see that 
all persons leave his section when 
the drill signal is sounded. Waldo’s 
Junior Firemen can clear their schoo] 
building of its 400 students in about 
60 seconds! 


SAFETY INSPECTORS 


Every month the Junior Firemen 
inspect Waldo schools. They report 
all fire hazards found to the superin- 
tendent of schools, who has the haz- 
ards removed. 

Joining the Waldo Junior Firemen 
isn't easy. New members must have 
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the approval of the Junior Firemen 
themselves, and of the Waldo fire 
chief, and the superintendent of 
schools. Junior Firemen receive 50 
cents for each alarm they answer and 
each meeting they attend. “Gradu- 
ates” from the ranks of the Junior 
Firemen often stay with the depart- 
ment as adult volunteers. 

More than 300 school districts in 
the state of Arkansas have Junior 
Firemen. These teen-agers belong to 
a state-wide organization called the 
Arkansas Junior Fire Marshals. The 
Marshals work to prevent fires in 
Arkansas schools. ° 

Do they do a good job? 

Look at the evidence. Several 
years ago Arkansas was averaging 
about 24 serious school fires a year 
Then the Junior Fire Marshals were 
founded. By 1951 the number of 
school fires had dropped to four. And 
not one of these fires, was in a district 
with a junior fire marshal group! 

—Bos STEARNS 
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SHEAFFER'S 


Big, new letter-writing contest 


ALL-EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO 


WASHINGTON 


OVER $1,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
PLUS 50 SHEAFFER’S SNORKEL PENS 


Simply For Writing On The Interesting Subject: 
“How I Benefit from Free Competitive Enterprise” 


READ THESE HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! All you do is write a letter of 500 
words or less on, ‘‘How I Benefit From Free Competitive Enterprise”. Now, 
don't be stumped by the phrase ‘‘free competitive enterprise’. It's merely the 
American and democratic way of doing business which permits Americans 
to earn their livings in the businesses or jobs of their choice and rewards them 
justly for their success. It's the way of life that has built industrial America. 
Without it our other freedoms could scarcely survive. You've probably got 
dozens of ideas right now. So get started writing, today! It's fun and you can 
be a big winner. 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 
Simply write a letter of 500 words or less on the subject 
“HOW I BENEFIT FROM FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE!" 


First Prize—$250—plus all-expense trip to Washington, D. C. 
Second Prize—$175 Third Prize—$100 25 Fourth Prizes—$25 each 
Pius 50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Sheaffer's New Snorkel Fountain Pens 


PLEASE FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 


1. All entries must be postmarked not later than 4. Letters will be judged on organization and . 
midnight, March 31, 1953. neatness, as well as content. Decisions of the 


2. All high school students in public, private or judges will be final. 
, parochial schools are eligible. 5. Be sure to include your name, address, school 


3. Letters may be typewritten or written by hand. and grade. 
* Note: Keep a copy for yourself, for possible 6. All letters become the property of the W. A. 
credits in your Civics or English Class. Sheaffer Pen Company. . 
SEND LETTERS TO: Craig Sheoffer, President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
P, bia Box 759, Grand Central — New York 17, New York 


World's newest, most advanced fountain pen 
Point never touches ink, never needs wiping 
The magic filling tube reaches out to drink 
the ink, then retracts when pen is filled. 
Smoothest-writing pen you've ever tried! 


ANY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT CAN WIN! 
DON'T WAIT! START YOUR ESSAY, TODAY! 


WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE MAY 13 ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE—AND ALSO NOTIFIED BY MAIL 
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Know Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Eastern Europe 


1. EAST-WEST TRADE 


Fill in the blanks with information 
from the charts on page 13 


1. In value, Western 
chief import from Eastern Europe in 


Europe's 


1651 #e3 

2. Western Europes 
Eastern Europe consist chiefly of 
which of these: raw materials; man 
ufactured goods; luxury items? 


exports to 


3. In 1951, Western Europe spent 
———————_ for articles of food 
from Eastern Europe. 

4. In East-West trade, did Eastern 
Europe or Western Europe have the 
greater drop in exports between 1938 


and 1951? — 


5. Can you tell from the charts the 
trend of East-West trade in 1953? 


ll. WHICH WORLD? 


Write D in the blank if the state- 
ment describes life in a democracy 
Write R if it describes life in a Rus 
sian satellite. 

BW 2 People have freedom of speech 
and press. 

__2. Many people live in fear of the 
secret police. 

__.3. No real opposition is allowed 
in political elections. 


__.4. Students freely discuss contro- 
versial issues in school 


__5. Slave labor camps are often the 
reward for those who oppose the 
-government. 

6. People have the right to own 
factories and farms and to work 
where they please. 


ill. WHICH SATELLITE? 


Write the name of the country next 
to the phrase that describes it. 
1. My rich oil fields 
supply much of the oil for Commu- 
nist Eastern Europe. 
—_______2. My coal mines sup- 
ply much of the coal for the satellites. 


—________.3. My seaports could 
be used as Soviet submarine bases to 
attack Mediterranean shipping. 


__—4. My fertile wheat 
fields make me a breadbasket for the 
satellites. 


_—5. The capital of my 
country is a “divided city.” 


IV. TRADE OR NOT? 


Mark statements T or F if they are 
true or false; O, if opinions 


1. All trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe has stopped 


2. We should encourage more 
trade between Eastern and Western 


Europe. 


3. Under the Battle Act, a country 
is not supposed to receive U. S. aid 
if it allows war-useful materials to 
be shipped to Russian-dominated 
countries. 


4. Western Europe would suffer 
more than Eastern Europe if East- 
West trade continues to decline. 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in each question. Total, 100. 


Words at Work 


Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 4)—ja wd har lal 
na roo, 

Mahatma Gandhi (p. 4)—ma hét ma 
gin dé 





coalition (p. 10)—A government in 
which two or more political parties hold 
power together. 

secret police (p. 
countries, and many other countries out- 
side the U. S., the national government 
has a plainclothes police force whose job 
is to nip plots against the government. 

satellite (p. 10)—In astronomy, a satel- 
lite is a body in space which is held by 
the gravity of a larger body, and circles 
around the larger body. In international 
politics, the term “satellite” is often applied 
to a country that is dominated by a larger 


10)—In Communist 


or more powerful nation. 

Iron Curtain (p. 10)—A phrase used to 
indicate the barriers of barbed wire, re- 
strictions on travel, and other obstacles to 
communication, set up at the borders of 
Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe to keep 
its people from getting into contact with 
Western nations. 


The “‘Little Russias’’* 


. A Russian satellite, 
A Russian satellite 
The bottoms of your shoes. 
Enclosures for baking. 

. Eastern part is Russian-occupied 
(first 3 letters). 

. So far has escaped becoming a satel- 
lite (first 2 letters). 
Tiny satellite (first 3 letters). 
Within. 
Part of name of country that controls 
the satellites. 


. Past, gone by. 


On legal documents, marks the “place 
of the seal,” 

Color often used on map to mark the 
satellites and Russia. 


2..Baltic — — — is Polish boundary. 


Draft rope or chain (Scottish). 


5, Able-bodied (seaman) (Abbr.). 


To pass by (now obsolete ). 


28. Another satellite 


Trees of the genus Alnus, 


. Citizen of the farthest-northeast of 
the satellite countries. 


2. Sign of what is to happen. 
3. Girl. 


Indefinite article meaning one. 

. Chemical symbol for nickel. 
Chief river of satellite area. 
Roaming. 
Capital of farthest-southeast satellite 
country. 
St — — — n, satellites’ boss. 
S] — —, majority racial group in 
satellite area 


5. Aged 


Group of persons forming one of the 
opposing sides in a game (plural). 


8. Particle indicating a choice. 


— — be River, a boundary of East 
Germany. 


2. Sails upward. 

3. How we hope you find this puzzle. 
. To box scientifically. 

5. Sound of mirth. 
. A satellite (first 3 letters). 

. To grow older. 

9. North Dakota (abbr.). 





SAY WHAT 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Our eighth grade class has fust fin- 
ished studying the Congress of the 
United States. Although we learned 
much from our textbook, the CON- 
GRESS AT WORK section in the Feb. 
18 World Week clarified to a great 
extent all we had learned. I would 
like to congratulate you on a good job 
well done. Please continue to print 
these helpful, informative articles. We 
ippreciate them. 

Sally Kugel 
Englewood (N.J.) Jr. HS. 


Watch for our next special issues— 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH (next 
week) and SCIENCE ON THE FARM 

in your issue of April 22.)—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

“What's wrong with the school girl?” 
[Ed. Note: Five students from Hobbs 
(N.M.) HLS. posed this question in the 
Feb. 18 “Say What You Please!” and 
ve invited our readers to answer it.] 

Well, I think some girls are a little 
too “high class.” They should come to 
school neat, but they don’t have to 
bring perfume, lipstick, and things like 
that to school. 

Also, there should be a time for fun 
and a time for work, but most girls 
work and study all the time. 

If a girl says something wrong to 
nother girl, she will say, “Don’t 
speak to me again.” That isn’t right. 
Girls should make up like boys do, 
ind not stick their noses up in the air. 

Otherwise, I think girls are pretty 
good. 

Charles Axson 
Forest Park School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 

You ask us what is wrong with the 
school girl. Well, on the whole, I think 
most school girls are pretty nice, but 
in our school there are a few girls 
who get everything. They always get 
their names in the school paper, when 
some other people’s names have never 
been in the paper, and they always get 
voted for something in all the contests. 


I guess it’s O.K., but you feel sorry 
for the ones that don’t get anything. 
How could we get it so that every- 
body could take part in a few things 
at least, and so that just a few of the 
school girls don’t get everything? 
Phyllis Huddleston 
Hinton (W. Va.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the “General Electric High- 
lights of 1952” in the Feb. 11 World 
Week. We are studying our economic 
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system and the problems of the con- 
sumer in our textbook, and it came 
in very handy. 

I also enjoy “Ask Gay Head” and 
the “Movie Check List.” At times, I 
don’t agree with the ratings of certain 
movies. “Ask Gay Head” sometimes 
helps me with some of my problems. 

I like World Week because it brings 
me up to date on the latest happenings 
in the world. 

Nancy Koob 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) H.S 











ele-facts 











“QUIZ 


1. How does a battleship hit 
a target that’s too far away to 
be seen? 


‘ 


3. How can jet bombers hit 
targets through the clouds? 


ABOUT OUR NATION’S 
DEFENSE WEAPONS 


2. How is a speeding guided 
missile controlled high above 
the earth? 


ANSWERS 


1. Aradar system for naval guns 
enables them to hit targets that 
can’t be seen. 


2. An electronic system controls 
our high-flying, powerful guided 
missiles from the ground. 


3. A radar bombing system helps 
our pilots see targets hidden by 
clouds and at night. 


a a a ee | 


The Bell Telephone System has helped the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
develop all of these improvements on our defense weapons. It is working 
with the armed forces and the Atomic Energy Commission on more than 
100 projects which will help defend our nation! 


Belt Tlphone Syn. (Bs) 





BETTER WRITING 





BETTER GRADES 


get an 


Osterlrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
' with 
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right 
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-+» here’s all you do 


To select or replace |/ 
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Gay Head 


QO. I like a boy who comes to see me 
quite often in the evening, but my par- 
ents get annoyed because he stays so 


| late. So, my question is: How can a girl 


get it across to a boy that he ought to 
go home—without being and 
without hurting his feelings? 


rude 


4. If you and your parents haven't 
already agreed on a Zero Hour for “at 
home” dates as well as evenings “out,” 
begin by consulting them about it now. 
Knowing how to dismiss Don gracefully 
won't patch up your troubles if Mom 
ind Dad think you wait too long before 
giving him the signal! So, to avoid that 
possible snag, decide on a deadline 
ahead of time, and then put it into 
practice—this way: 

Suppose Don is having so much fun 
listening to records with you that he 
seems to think the evening's just begun, 
although it’s actually time for him to 
be homeward bound. Try remarking 
tactfully that “It’s too bad ten-thirty 
has to roll around just as we're coming 
to the Danny Kaye album, but let’s put 
it first on the program for next time.” 
He'll catch the curfew in your voice, 
but he won’t mind because you've also 
included an invitation to return. Or, 
even if you're in the middle of a card 
game or putting a jig-saw puzzle to- 
gether, you can simply exclaim, “Ten- 
thirty already! Where did the time go?” 

As long as you sound sorry that “the 
time has come,” yet make it clear that 
the time has come, you'll be doing fine 
and striking exactly the right note. Don 
will understand that he should go, but 
his feelings won’t be hurt because he’ll 
know that the hour, not you, is shooing 
him away. 


Q. Is there any way a fellow can hint 
to a girl about the state of his finances? 
It's embarrassing to stop somewhere 
after a movie for something to eat, and 
have your date order a hamburger 
when you've only enough money to pay 
for two Cokes. But it’s just as bad when 
you're really hungry and have plenty 
of money, and she orders the cheapest 
thing on the menu, You know it's just 
because she’s “playing safe,” yet you 
can't come right out and sdy you know 
she really wants something else. And 
you feel like a heel if you order “the 


ay Head 


works” while she’s eating practically 
nothing! What are your thoughts on this 
subject? 


A. When your wallet is full and your 
appetite hearty, it’s easy to let your 
date in on the secret. Tell her how you 
feel, and suggest something on the 
menu—before she orders a small Coke, 
period. You might say, “I'm so hungry 
I could eat a house. Hmmmm. . . . How 
about a Hamburger Special and a choc- 
olate malted?” Or: “The club sand- 
wiches here are supposed to be first- 
rate. I think I'll try one. How about 
you?” If you suggest a certain dish 
within your budget range, yet leave the 
final choice up to your date, all will go 
smoothly. Then, even if she decides on 
a nickel beverage for herself, you can 
tackle “the works” with a clear con- 
science. Sometimes a fellow’s appetite 
is bigger than his girl's! 

But suppose your date announces her 
decision before you have a chance to 
offer a suggestion, Speak up, anyway, 
and give her a chance to change her 
mind. If you say, “Are you sure you 
wouldn’t like anything else? I’m all set 
to try the Chef's Special,” she'll grate- 
fully switch her order without em- 
barrassment—if she really wants to. 

And now for the other extreme. 
When you stop for a late snack with 
your finances in a severely limited state, 
a “hint” to your date isn’t enough. And, 
since it wouldn't be polite to order “two 
Cokes” without consulting her, the only 
thing to do is to explain the situation 
frankly and plainly. You don’t have’ to 
be tragic about the state of affairs. Just 
count on her sense of humor, and point 
out that “the state of the exchequer 
calis for some pretty careful mathe- 
matics.” 

Almost any girl will understand and 
cooperate if you admit that you've only 
a certain sum of money left. And a “go 
slow” signal ahead of time is a lot less 
embarrassing than a belated confession 
that you just haven't got the where- 
withal to pay that bill when it lands 
on your table! 


If you have a question you'd like to 
have answered in “Ask Gay Head,” 
write: Gay Head, World Week, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N, Y. 





Mission Accomplished ? 


Jim had just finished his afternoon's 
work at Tompkins’ Grocery Store when 
Mr. Tompkins came up to him with a 
package. “Would you mind leaving this 
off at Mr. Carter’s on your way home?” 
Mr. Tompkins asked. “That is,” he 
added, “if you're going home right 
away. I'll take it myself if there'll be any 
delay.” 

“Let's have it,” said Jim. “I'm going 
straight home.” 

As he passed the sporting goods 
store on the way, Jim stopped short. 
“Say, if I'm going to get that rod and 
reel in time for Dad's birthday, I've got 
to order it today,” he thought. “It'll only 
take a minute. Probably the Carters 
want this for supper, and there's lots of 
time.” 

The clerks were busy, and it took 
Jim longer than he'd expected to de- 
cide just what would please Dad. 

When he rang the Carters’ doorbell 
an hour later, Mrs. Carter answered the 
door. “I’m afraid you're too late,” she 
said. “Mr. Carter wanted to take that 
fruit to a sick friend at the hospital. He 
left ten minutes ago. He couldn't wait 
any longer or he'd have missed the 
visiting hours at the hospital.” 

oO oO oO - 

1. If you were Jim, would you con- 
sider yourself to blame for what hap- 
pened? Or was it Mr. Tompkins’ fault 
for not explaining why the fruit had to 
get there by a definite time? If you were 
Mr. Tompkins, how would you have felt 
about continuing Jim on your payroll? 

2. Did Jim break a promise? When 
you undertake a job, should you carry 
out your instructions to the letter, even 
if you don’t understand the reasons be- 
hind them? Or, if something unexpected 
comes up, do you have the right to use 
your own judgment about it? 

8. If you were Jim, what would you 
have done? Made your stop at the sport- 
ing goods store, but watched the time 
more carefully? Called Mr. Tompkins or 
Mr. Carter to find out whether a little 
delay really mattered? Made your de- 
livery and then come back to the sport- 
ing goods store afterwards? Is there 
anything Jim could still do now that 
Mr. Carter has left for the hospital to 
make up for the inconvenience he’s 
caused? 


lf you have a suggestion for a “How 
Would You Solve It?” problem, write: 
“How Would You Solve I?” World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. ¥. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i"i“Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier. “##iAbove and Beyond. 


“wv My Cousin Rachel. ~@MMember - 


of the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
“vv Face to Face. “Eight Iron Men. 
“Pony Soldier. “Angel Face. “Desper- 
ate Search. “Thief of Venice. 

Comedy: “~The Importance of 
Being Earnest. “My Pal Gus. 
wvrThe Promoter. “Androcles and 
the Lion. “The Stooge. “Never 
Wave at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers. 
Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. 

Musical: “Hans Christian An- 
dersen. “Stars and Stripes Forever. 
wvrRoad to Bali. “Peter Pan. 
“The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. All Ashore, “Meet Me at 
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the Fair. “April in Paris. Stop, You're 
Killing Me. 
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SPORTS SHIRTS 
WITH A “YIPPI-I-Ay'! 


Buckaroos! These new Arrow plaids 
are colorfast, WASHABLE—and ALI 
have the sensational new Arafold 
Collar? First sports shirt collar that 
really looks good with a tie! See ‘em 

~today—-at your Arrow dealer's! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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APRIL, 1953 


If there’s no TAB Club in your school, ask 
our teacher to write Teen Age Book Club, 
51 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 


AGE OF JACKSC 
A landmark in American 
history writing! A spe- 
cial, abridged edition of 
the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning story of President 
Andrew Jackson's strug- 
gle over 100 years ago 
as to who was to run 
the United States. The 
struggle of a man with faith in the people 
of America and an even stronger faith in 
democracy. Jackson clashed with the idea 
that America could best be ruled by the few, 
the aristocracy. And he won! 


MESSER MARCO POL< 
A short book, one with 
such singing words that 
you'll want to read it 
aloud with someone you 
like very much. The 
story of Marco Polo told 
not by an historian but 

by an Siteiaapente poetic prose. Like any 

good Irish bard, Byrne relates events history 
hasn't remembered—of Golden Bells, lovely 
daughter of the Kubla Khan of Cathay; of 
young Marco Polo who tried to convert 
China to. Christianity! 
SIGNET CROSSWORD 
ree a 


PUZZLE 
BOOK 


Everybody does it! Fifty 
million fans can’t be 
wrong — crossword puz 
zles are loads of fun! 
Here's a book of 70 new 
original crossword puz- 
zles. The kind you'll like 
best, with words you use every day. Includes 
regular crosswords, plus 10 diagramless puz- 
zlers and four cryptic ones. An easy way to 
strengthen your vocabulary. You'll enjoy it! 


SOMETHING TO LIVE BY 


~Dorothea Kopplin 
Writing this book mainly 
for her own children, the 
author brings together 

in one volume the finest 
examples of the world’s 

inspirational writings 
poetry, treasured quota- 
tions, ete. A sincere, reverent guide to better 
living, to new values in your everyday life 
Ideal for graduating seniors as a help in 
building a foundation for a way of life. 


oe a eee <, 
e's Nese Nf 


WiTH KA 


You'll never torget the Day family. Whethe sr you've already met them, or are just getting 
acquainted, you just can’t help loving them. Relive all the wit, the gaiety and charm that 
characterized the everyday life in the Day household. Here’s the mildly hilarious sequel 
to the ever-popular Life with Father which was also a movie hit. Clarence Day recalls 
many humorous anecdotes about his lovable mother—how she surprised Father by taking 


lessons in German and he did the learning for her... 
lems and got Father to give her a weekly allowance. 


ues 
Soldiers, traitors, South- 
ern belles and gallant 
horsemen pass across his- 
tory-making scenes of 
this Civil War novel! 
There's action and sus- 
pense, romance in this 
dashing story of captured 
Nashville, of the havoc 
and intrigue that fell upon it during the War 
A lovely Southern beauty falls in love with 
Capt. Thurston who wears the blue uniform 
of the North. Which will win—her Southern 
heritage or her love for a Yankee soldier? 
And you'll surely like the real hero of this 
lively tale: a nameless stagecoach driver! 


In plain, you-to-you lan- 
guage a top American 
composer tells how to 
increase your pleasure 
in music. How much do 
you know about the four 
elements of music? Do 
you know the difference between a sonata 
and a fugue? This concise, well-indexed book 
explains music from symphonies to jazz; 
from Scarlatti to Duke Ellington. Illustrated 
with bars of music. Says Oscar Levant: “Best 
book to explain things to the layman.” 


SPACE FORM 


how she solved her servant prob- 
Father is here, too—funny as ever! 


Whatever your interest 
is — Shakespeare or de- 
tective stories, modern 
ethics or folk songs, edu- 
cational systems or flying 
saucers — you'll find it 
in this collection! Essays, 
reviews, letters, selected 
mostly from recent is- 
sues of the Saturday Review of Literature 
for their lasting popularity and entertain- 
ment value. Twenty-eight outstanding ar- 
ticles by noted authors. Includes quizzes to 
test your literary LQ., wit and wisdom to 
widen your intellectual horizon! 


ete: 


Twelve tales of Fort 
Starke where two U. S 
Cavalry platoons 
matched wits, carbines 
and horses with Apaches 
and Cheyennes in the 
Indians’ last stand! Sto- 
ries of the general whose 
tanned scalp patched a 
boot, of Capt. Brittles who won a battle 15 
minutes before retirement, of Doc Jopp who 
saved the Chief's son. Adventure-laden 
frontier stories, snapped up by the Saturday 
Evening Post and adapted for Hollywood 
films, starring John Wayne 


Leins?t 


In a little desert town, men work on a top-secret project: a space platform 
—starting place for man’s exploration of outer space! Young Joe Kenmore 


arrives to install pilot gyros in the giant space station 


. and he barely 


makes it. Ruthless agents, determined to destroy the project, sabotage 
every move. They know of every plan beforehand! Someone tips them 


off, but who? 


The beautiful girl he loves, a rugged Indian steelworker, 


and a midget struggle to help Joe’s dream of space travel come true! 


“APRIL «SELECTIONS 
WRITE AMT. 


TITLE HERE VW 





T 
ant, write pried in | 81. | LIFE WITH MOTHER, Day (35¢) | 


want, write price 





right-hand column on 82. 


SPACE PLATFORM, Leinster (25¢) 





line opposite each of 
the titles you have se- 


SATURDAY REVIEW READER (25¢) 





lected. Add cost of 
books you selected and 
write total for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 


| WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC, Copland 7350) | 
MASSACRE, E Bellch (25¢) 











to your Club secretary 
with the amount of 
money shown opposite 
TOTAL AMOUNT. Do 
| NOT send this coupon 
to TAB headquarters in 
New York. After the 
secretary mokes a rec- 
ord of your order, she 
returns coupon to you. 
lt is your own receipt 
for beoks you ordered 
,; and paid for. Please do 
NOT write in titles not 
being cffered through 


DINNER ) AT BELMONT, Crabb (35¢) 
THE AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger (35¢) oR eS 


THE SIGNET CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK (25¢) | _ 
*SOMETHING TO LIVE BY, Kopolin (35¢) : 
MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrne (25¢) 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana (25¢) 
"MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson (35¢) 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford (25¢) 


THE TEXAN, Leslie (25¢) 


MUSTANG. Hinkle (25¢) 











TAB this semester. 


“HIGH INSIDE, Emery (25¢) 





To Club Sec- 





retary: Write 
“Paid” in 





| this space to indicate 
i that payment was made 





| 
| 
aS 
| 
| 
| 


TOTAL AMOUNT 








[ for s ordered. 


Member's N 


* Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 





@ For descriptions of Books 149-154 see Junior Scholastic. 
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OW do you like my All-American 
Basketball Team (below)? Quite a 
club, eh? Look at that t-i-m-b-e-r! One 
player (Johnny O’Brien) is 5-9, and 
nobody else is less than 6-3. What's 
more, nary a one averaged much less 
than 20 points a game. 

Valt Dukes gets my vote as the coun- 
try’s No. 1 player. Though 6-11, he’s a 
speed demon. And under the boards, 
he’s a kangaroo. Nobody can touch him 
for rebounding. He’s also a great scorer 
and defensive player. A whole team in 
himself, he was 90 per cent of the rea- 
son Seton Hall was rated No. 1 during 
most of the season. 

Tom Gola also deserves special men- 
tion. Though only a sophomore, he’s 
made most of the All-Americans two 
years in a row. By the time he gradu- 
ates, he'll be a four-time All-American— 
the first in history. 

He’s a dream of a player. A beauti- 
fully built 6-6’er, he does everything 
you can humanly ask of a player—shoot 
(left hand or right, inside or out), fake, 
drive, dribble, rebound, pass, and play 
defense—all with the greatest of ease 
and coolness. 


> Before saying yes to anybody who 
asks, “Wanna rassle?” make sure he 
doesn’t come from Mepham H. S. of 
Long Island, N. Y. Those Mepham 
wrestlers are the greatest. 

Since the sport was introduced in 
1937, Mepham has lost only one match! 
It rolled up 100 victories in a row, then 
lost to Baldwin H. S. That was in 1946. 
Mepham then launched another streak, 
which on January 30 of this year again 
reached 100. Its victim? Baldwin H. S.! 

The team has won its league and seo- 
tional titles 15 years in a row. 


> My boy, Milt Campbell (see Feb. 25 
column), did me proud. I wrote my 
column about him on February 13. The 
very next day Milt went out and won 
both the national high school high 
hurdles and high jump crowns (in- 
doors). 

His winning hurdles time was just 


SHORT 
SHOTS 


one-tenth of a second off the world’s 
record, while his 6-3 jump was a mere 
half inch short of the meet record. 
Competing in the national senior cham- 
pionships that same evening, Milt took 
on some of the world’s greatest hurdlers 
and finished a close third. Not bad for 
a high school kid (Plainfield, N. J.), 
eh? 


> There must be something about that 
New Jersey air that brings out the ante- 
lope in a runner. At any rate, a neigh- 
bor of Milt's from Bayonne (N. J.) High 
School—Johnny Kopil—ran the fastest 
mile in high school history on January 
81 when he covered the distance in 4 
minutes 20.1 seconds. 

This broke both the outdoor record 
of 4.21.2 set by Lou Zamperini of Tor- 
rance (Calif.) H. S. in 1934 and the 
15-year-old indoor mark of 4.22.2 made 
by Les MacMitchell of George Wash- 
ington H. S. (New York City). 

Just to show it wasn’t luck, Johnny 
won the national interscholastic mile 
crown on February 14. His time was 
4:22.7—a record for the meet. 

Johnny is a little fellow, 5-5 in height 
and weighing only 118 pounds. He’s an 
honor student at Bayonne H. S. and is 
crazy about horses. 





First Team 
PLAYER AND COLLEGE HT. 


Ernie Beck, Pennsylvania 6-4 
Bob Houbregs, Washington 

Walter Dukes, Seton Hall 

Dick Knostman, Kansas State 6-6 
Tom Gola, La Salle 6-6 


HONORABLE MENTION: John Chune, 
Navy; Norm Grekin, La Salle; Frank 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


Second Team 
PLAYER AND COLLEGE 


Larry Hennessey, Villanova 
Bob Pettit, Louisiana State 
Don Schlundt, Indiana 
Johnny O’Brien, Seattle 
Jim Tucker, Duquesne 


Selvy, Furman; Jim Bredar, Ilinoisgy 
iid Kalafat, Minnesota. 








Tom Gola, the sensational La Salle star 
who's made the All-American two years 
in @ row—and he’s only a sophomore! 


> Seems I owe Lubbock (Texas) H. S. 
an apology. In my story on the All- 
American H. S. Football Squad (Feb. 4 
issue), I said that six high schools won 
individual honors by placing two boys 
on the team. Somehow I overlooked 
Lubbock. The champs of the Lone Star 
State also placed two men on the team. 

The “eyes” of Texas who spotted this 
oversight were Paxton Howard, Jr., of 
Midland (Texas) H. S. and Howard 
Moore of Van Alstyne, Texas. 

They were Jim Welch, fullback, and 
Jim Gafford, tackle—a couple of real 
“Jim” dandies! 
>» Note to Miss Annie Bell Martin of 
Ruston (La.) Junior H. S.: Sorry to 
hear that your students are “mad” at 
me for not including their favorite 
tackle, Henry “Red” Delony, on my 
All-American Football Squad. Tell them 
please to try to remember that there are 
about 100,000 high school tackles and 
I can pick only about 10. 


> Note from Jimmy Boyd of Blackstone 
(Va.) H. S.: “kn your All-Star football 
selections, you listed a boy named Bill 
Crozier as being 260 pounds. You called 
him the heaviest player on your All- 
American. 

“Now I played football for Black- 
stone H. S. last fall, and can top Bill. 
I'm 6-feet-7 and weigh 275 pounds. I 
play defensive tackle. Can you tell me 
if I'm the heaviest high school football 
player in the land?” 

Anybody know of a heavyweight who 
can top Mr. Boyd? (I hope this isn’t the 
Jimmy Boyd who “saw Mommy kissing 
Santa Claus.” There’s a Boyd who de- 
serves to be sat on by all the All-Ameri- 
ean tackles.) 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health,” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseugsed in this column. 


The Quetin Boy 


QO. I don't like potatoes, no matter 
how they're prepared. Is there some 
other food that will give me_ the 
nourishment potatoes provide? 


A. A serving of almost any green or 
yellow vegetable will provide you with 
the same vitamins and minerals found 
in potatoes. For starch, you can take 
your choice among rice, noodles, 
spaghetti or macaroni. Bear in mind, 
though, that these last-named foods 
are not substitutes for potatoes because 
they do not contain the same vitamins 
and minerals found in the vegetable 
However, they do supply calories (for 
energy ) and some protein and they 
fill you up. 


QO. Why do I get black and blue 
marks very easily, often even without 
knowing it? 


A. One reason may be that the walls 
of the eapillaries, the tiny blood vessels 
under the skin, are not so strong as 
they should be. Some nutrition re- 


searchers believe that getting extra 
amounts of the Vitamin C complex from 
foods like citrus fruits, tomatoes and 
green vegetables helps to strengthen the 
capillary walls and keeps them from 


breaking easily. 


Q. Are bath oils—the kind you put 
into the water—bad for you, if you have 
an oily skin? 


A. The only purpose of bath oils, 
bath salts, or bubble baths is to per 
fume the water and give you a feeling 
of luxurious comfort. A drop or two of 
bath oil in your bath water makes it 
pleasantly fragrant and won't affect 
your skin in any way. 

* o o 
Here’s a warning you should heed: 
A bus is not a place to read! 


Every time you try to read or study 
in a moving bus, you give your eye 
muscles a lot of extra work. They have 
to adjust to the movements of the 


book as the bus bumps its way along. 


‘Even on a smooth road, the shaking 


of the bus makes your book move too 
much for eye comfort. So, when you 
ride in a car or bus, look at the scenery 
or talk to your friends, but don’t try 
to read if you want to be kind to your 
eyes. 
3 oO o 

Water, Water, Everywhere, but how 
much do you drink? More than two- 
thirds of your body is fluid. As part 
of the blood and other body fluids, 
water helps to carry food elements to 
the cells and to remove waste products. 
The evaporation of water from the 
lungs and skin helps to regulate your 
body temperature. Take a drink of 
water often during the day. There’s no 
objection to drinking water with your 
meals, Just be sure you chew your 
well instead of washing down 
every other mouthful a swallow 
of water. 


foods 
with 





“Good Breakfast 
Means Good Morning” 


During March, a “pilot project” 
on breakfasts is being carried on in 
selected schools in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Fort Wayne by the 
American Bakers’ Association in 
cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines and Practical Home Econom- 
ics. Student repgesentatives selected 
from each home room will attend 
a model breakfast planned by the 
local PTA and Home Economics 
Department of the school. The 
home economics teacher and the 
school athletic coach will give 
short talks on how breakfasts im- 
prove appearance and build energy 
and stamina. 

A good breakfast means a good 
morning for you in terms of more 
pep, better looks, and better health. 
Most teen-agers know that a good 
breakfast fruit, cereal 
or eggs, bread, butter, and milk. 
But knowing isn’t enough—you 
have to eat breakfast before that 
knowledge does you any good. So, 
whether or not your school is part 
of the “pilot project,” make this 
your own Better Breakfast Month 
and see what wonderful results 
you get! 


consists of 











Colonies for Russia? 
(Continued from page 11) 


only Polish-, Czech-, or Hungarian- 
speaking Soviet men.” 

Let’s take a quick look at each of the 
“captive countries.” 

COMMUNIST COAL-MAN: PO- 
LAND is the “big boy” of Eastern 
Europe. It has over a quarter the area 
and population of the whole satellite 
region. It also supplies most of the coal 
to run the satellites’ industries. Half the 
24,000,000 Poles live on farms, which 
are being “collectivized.” That is, many 
small farms are being joined to make a 
few big ones. The farmers work the 
farms together and get what's left of the 
production—after the government takes 
what it wants. 

RED WORKSHOP: CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA is the most industrialized of the 
satellites. Its huge steel mills and arms 
factories are working for the Russian 
war machine. The Communists have 
moved many factories and workers to 
a new industrial center being built on 
the Czech-Polish frontier, close to Po- 
land’s coal mines. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are the only satellites that be- 
long to the U. N. 

NEWEST SATELLITE: The Rus- 
sians didn’t allow EAST GERMANY 
to have a government of its own until 
1949. Russian troops still occupy the 
country, which is the Russian occupa- 
tion zone of Germany. 

RED GRANARY: The great Danu- 
bian plain of HUNGARY is one of the 
most fertile regions on earth. Huge 
wheat crops grow there. But the Red 
bosses of Hungary aren’t content with 
their farming riches. They are doubling 
steel output, increasing aluminum pro- 
duction by one third, building a huge 
hydroelectric plant on the Danube, de- 
veloping other industries. 

COMMUNIST OIL-TANK: RUMA- 
NIA has the only big oil field in Europe 
outside of Russia. Reports indicate pro- 
duction is less than 60 per cent of the 
pre-war rate. But the plan is to step up 
output as a major source of oil for satel- 
lite industries. 

RUSSIAN ANNEX: BULGARIA is 
the most “Russianized” satellite. Rus- 
sians even run the Bulgarian Commu- 
nist party. Over half the farm land of 
this peasant country has been collec- 
tivized. 

SOVIET “ISLAND”: ALBANIA, 
smallest of the satellites, is the only one 
that’s completely cut off by land from 
the rest. In this mountainous, backward 
country, the largest group of the people 
are Moslems. Albanian submarine sea- 
ports could menace Mediterranean 
shipping in case of war. 

EAST AUSTRIA: The eastern corner 
of Austria is Russian-occupied territory. 

a 





Ghost Town 


Native: “What do you think of our 
little town?” 

Visitor: “It's the first cemetery I've 
ever seen with traffic lights.” 


The Winner 


On Rath Talent Review over Station 
WMT, Quizmaster Paul Clarke asked a 
youthful contestant: “For a shiny sil- 
ver dollar, can you tell me in what 
game ‘love’ is used when scoring?” To 
which he received the following unex- 


pected reply: “Post office.” 
Coronet 


Smelly Story 
Bo: “Did you ever hear the story 
about the three eggs?” 
Jo: “No, what?” 
0: “Too bad.” 


Mission Accomplished 


During World War II a U. S. plane 
was flying over neutral Switzerland, 
and a Swiss antiaircraft battery con- 
tacted it by radio. “Look out!” the Swiss 
operator cautioned the crew. “You are 
flying over Switzerland.” 

The American pilot replied that he 
knew it—and kept going! 

The Swiss tried again. “We shall 
have to shoot if you don’t turn back.” 

No answer frem the American pilot— 
nor did he turn back—so the Swiss gun- 
ners opened fire. 

Immediately the American pilot con- 
tacted the Swiss operator. “Your shots 
are too low,” he reported. 

To which the Swiss replied briefly, 
“We know.” 


Coronet 


With Meat Balls 


Gracie Allen: “I'm hungry from all 
this shopping. Where can I get a ham 
sandwich?” 

Salesgirl: 
mezzanine?” 

Gracie Allen: “Oh, no! It’s too early 


in the day for Italian food.” 
CBS-TV's ‘Burns and Allen Show’’ 


“Why don’t you try our 


Pals 


“There goes the senior 


College soph: 
with that freshman 


class president 
again.” 
College junior: “Who is that lad—a 
millionaire’s son or a band leader?” 
College soph: “Neither. He’s that boy 
from Wisconsin whose mother sends 


him a chocolate cake every Thursday.” 


Honest Thomas 


Thomas Edison disliked formal din- 
ners, which were always stuffy affairs to 
him. One night, at a particularly dull 
gathering, he decided to sneak away 
and return to his laboratory. 

As he was pacing back and forth 
near the door, waiting for an opportune 
moment to escape, his host came up to 
him. 

“It certainly is a delight to see you, 
Mr. Edison,” he said. “What are you 
working on now?” 

“My exit,” replied the inventor, 


amazed at his own boldness. 
Milwaukee Journal 


Cali of the Wild 


. “We were surrounded by natives,” 
related the explorer. “They uttered 
savage cries, danced madly, and beat 
the earth with their clubs.” 

“Humph,” grunted the listener, 
“sounds like a game of golf.” 


Light Meat 
Diner: “Waiter, please close the win- 
dow.” 
Waiter: “Is there a draft, sir?” 
Diner: “No, but it’s the third time 
my steak has blown off the plate!” 


Service Guaranteed 


A clerk in a department store was 
serving a customer. The manager was 
strolling by and overheard the clerk 
say, “No, madam, we haven't had any 
for a long time.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the 
manager. “I'll send to the warehouse 
immediately and have some brought 
over for you.” 

The customer looked startled, then 
burst out laughing and walked out of 
the store. The manager reprimanded 
the clerk. “Never refuse anything; al- 
ways send out for it.” 

“Well, you see,” explained the clerk, 
“she said to me, ‘We haven't had any 


. >” 
rain lately. 
Auburn Plainsmen 


Tired Out 


The customer at the lunch counter 
was struggling valiantly with his not-so- 
choice cube steak. Finally he put down 
his knife, glared at the design left by 
the scoring machine, and said to the 
proprietor: “It’s a shame to fry a tire 


that still has this much tread on it!” 
Wall Street Journal 


Corking 


Professor Fog: “My dear, I hate to 
mention it, but the toast is terribly 
tough this morning.” 

Mrs. Fog: “Oh, darling, I hate to 
mention it, but that’s the cork mat 


you're eating.” 


No Reaction 


Teacher: “Can you give me an ex- 
ample of wasted energy?” 
Willis: “Yes, ma’am, telling a hair- 


raising story to a bald-headed man!” 
No. Carolina Education 


7“ or Mouse? 


Mrs. Smith: “Samuel!” 

Mr. Smith: “Mumm-wmpf.” 

Mrs. S.: “Samuel! Wake up!” 

Mr, S.: “Uh . . . mpff . . . wasamat- 
ter?” 

Mrs. S.: “Samuel, I'm certain I heard 
a mouse squeak!” 

Mr. S.: “Waddya want me to do? Get 


up and oil it?” 
Home Folks 





DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused Ppimply 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

oslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more cay tg to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


edlihines ~ 
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tiful end complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 
and earn 
Free Memory Desk with each — 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., $t., Scranton 5, Pa Pa 

















Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, interior Design, Fashion tilus- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 


ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landscepe. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. inquire regarding time payment olan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 


2323 $.W. 27th Avenve Miami, Fle. 
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VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
oa popes rgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
ncludes $10,009 Stamp, Pe Scorce 
Triangle, many others with beautifull re 
Book, only 10¢ with choice approvals and ber 
goin lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


81 Multi - Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 


FREE! “ero 


for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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“the Kew Mv Peanut 
Mechanical Poneil 


woe ee 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO Pas 


BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- " 
pers, or one PLANTERS ORDER IT TODAY 


PEANUT BUTTER jar label. f WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 56-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


The super-smart mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- 
cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long 
—in attractive colors, and carries an extra supply of 


lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 
ers ae 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar ns | oy 
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